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THE RIGHT USE OF WORDS. 





Following fads in expression does not al- 
ways indicate an intelligent understanding of 
them on the part of the user, and the habit 
of appropriating the words of famous people 
is very far from adding to the literary value 
of any writer’s work. 

If the words were as appropriately used as 
in the original phrase, the habit would be less 
objectionable, but, as a rule, they are not. 
Grover Cleveland used the expression “ in- 
nocuous desuetude” in speaking of his re- 
tirement to private life, and the words were 
immediately made to do duty whenever any 
person, or thing, was to be relegated to 
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harmless idleness, whether it was a politician 
or a last vear’s hat. 

President Roosevelt advocated a “ square 
deal”’ for every man, and at once the words 
were flaunted in every paper one picked up. 
Surely this trick of appropriating ( with or 
without credit ) is not necessary, and in many 
cases is done in so bungling a manner as to 
show a very superficial knowledge of the 
words used. 

It is not the words of famous people only 
that are taken up, but any subject that hap- 
pens to be prominently before the people is 
made to do duty, lest the writer shall seem 
to be behind the times, and we read of 
“psychic phenomena,’ “the psychological 
moment,” and similar things, when the way 
in which the words are used goes to prove 
a lack of knowledge concerning things psy- 
chological, rather than the possession of it. 

In the paragraph, “Study words; to the 
writer they are what colors are to the 
painter. Don’t use a chrome yellow word if 
a lemon yellow word will express more ex- 
actly the idea you wish to convey,” Printer’s 
Ink gave a bit of advice we shall do well to 
follow. 

Most English words may be used to ex- 
press many different shades of meaning, and 
the ability,to use them so as to convey the 
idea in the writer’s mind is the mark of dis- 
tinctive expression that every writer should 
strive to attain. 

Speaking of the different shades of expres- 
sion a word may be made to show forth re- 
minds me to speak of the completeness with 
which the Century Dictionary carries out this 
work, not only by definitions but by quota- 
tions which teach the lesson more perfectly 
and more quickly than pages of definition 
could do. 

Some one has said that a quotation is to a 
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word what a picture is to a thing, and 
nothing truer could be said. For this reason 
the one who has access to the Century, 
with its 300,000 quotations, need not be left 
in doubt concerning the power most words 
have of conveying widely varying ideas. 

Few writers have equaled John Ruskin in 
the power of expressing thought through the 
medium of words, and no writer ever made a 
closer study of them. In speaking of this 
phase of work, he said : “I tell vou earnestly 
and authoritatively, you must get into the 
habit of looking intensely at words and as- 
suring yourself of their meaning syllable by 
syllable, nay, letter by letter. 

“The entire difference between educated 
and non-educated, as regards the merely in- 
tellectual part of it, consists in this accuracy. 
... Whenever you are in doubt about a 


word, hunt it down patiently. Never let a 
word escape you that looks suspicious.” 

Surely, if John Ruskin gave this advice, he 
had learned it by experience, and we who fol- 
low in his steps, even though it be afar off, 
will do well to heed it. 

When we hear of the woman who began to 
read the ‘dictionary through and complained 
that she did not find it interesting, we are 
inclined to smile at the thought of doing such 
a thing, but the student of words who will 
carefully read even one page will probably 
find his vocabulary'increased by one or more 
words. 

Words we never heard are there for the 
finding — words that will express some ideas 
more forcefully than those we have worn 
threadbare. 

Eva Ryman-Gaillard. 


GikaRD, Penn. 





A COMMONPLACE OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Among the 
flourish 


sentimental platitudes that 
in current literature a_ specially 
favored one seems to be the canonization of 
the white lie. This pet peccadillo is an ap- 
parition often evoked in literary fiction under 
varying forms and circumstances; we see it 
fluttering in the character of that little thing 
called a fib, or even flying the realms of 
perjury — but always white-winged and ra- 
diant. It is proudly ushered in by many 
authors, each seemingly thinking himself 
the sole medium of its appearance. 

There is a beautiful and popular story of 
The Other Wise Man who goes to seek the 
Christ-King. He allows himself to be de- 
layed at the outset of his pilgrimage by stop- 
ping to attend a dying man by the way, 
and having missed his guides by this chari- 
table act, he fills in the long years of his 
earnest search by ministering to sick and 
needy ones. His works of mercy are many ; 
nothing can swerve him from his original 
purpose, but he slights no passing duty. In 
the end he finds that he has served his King 
all along. In an early stage of the Wise 
Man’s journey he is described as coming to 


Bethlehem at the time when the slaughter of 


young infants is 
sweeping orders. 


perpetrated by Herod’s 

He saves the life of one of 
these children by bribing a captain with one 
of the three rare jewels which he was treas- 
uring for the King. With the bribe, he tells 
the man a white lie —that no child is with- 
in the house. 

l am not going into the ethics of the mat- 
ter—-it would be aside from the present 
point to consider whether or not the Wise 
Man needed to bring the white lie into play. 
But the author, at least, was under no such 
necessity ; and I cannot see how the story 
gains anything by the trite interpolation. 
The great point in the incident is the sacri- 
fice of the jewel that had been saved for the 
royal tribute, and to pass on here to senti- 
mentalizing over the sacrifice of truth dis- 
tracts the mind where it might well linger, 
and is dragging in a hackneyed bit of stage- 
business when one has been breathing. the 
fine airs of the spirit. 

We all know that interesting and pathetic 
play, “The Two Orphans.” In it, toward 
the end, a nun is required to swear as to the 
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identity of certain young women who are 
brought before her in the convent-yard to 
be sent off into exile. An impressive scene 
is made when one girl for whom the loss 
of freedom means comparatively little pre- 
sents herself in the place of another to whom 
it were a calamity. The nun perceives the 
benevolent fraud and pauses at the gravity 
of the situation, while spectators who know 
the circumstances wait about her in hushed 
suspense. They relax in visible relief when 
at last she lifts her hand to swear. There is 
an individuality in the scerie ; in this it is not 
the ordinary dodge of the white lie, and 
criticism stands abashed for a moment at 
the spiritual tragedy of the dilemma; but 
after all, and in spite of all the sentiment, 
the point that here laid its impress upon my 
consciousness was the awfulness of the 
perjury. 

A volume of readable short stories has re- 
cently appeared, in two of which tales some 
character performs, for good ends, an act 
otherwise contrary to his conscience. The 
friend who called my attention to the book 
commended one of these stories above the 
other as involving a “less questionable” fea- 


ture, namely —the telling of a white lie. I 
did not read it. Oh, pray no !—ten times 
no !— not that old ghost! Of the two, give 
me the other and more disagreeable story, 
where a temperance-lover sends a bribe of 
fire-water to the Indians. That, at least, 
has a tang of novelty. 

As for the White Lie—that wan phan- 
tom, haunting empty corners of | fiction- 
writers’ brains — if only its recurring appari- 
tion were not hailed as a vision of sainthood ! 
The wise man moans: “Forgive my sin! I 
have said the thing that is not” ; and he re- 
ceives a benediction from the benefited by- 
stander. The nun sighs: “It is my first 
lie” ; and she is told that it will be chroni- 
cled on high to her credit. So runs the con- 
text wherever this presence is invoked in 
fiction. 

The fact is that most of us could tell a lie 
of one kind or another, and for good ends 
more especially ; it is not a brilliant achieve- 
ment. Such trumpeted commonplaces give 
no distinction to an author—and add no 
real charm to his work. 

Leila R. Ramsdell. 


Newewurcn, N. Y. 





THE GENESIS OF A NOVEL. 


It is a comparatively simple matter to tell 
something of the genesis of my story, “In 
the Cause of Freedom,” as it is founded upon 
fact. I came upon it in this way:— 

I am fond of running about in railway 
trains-—traveling, some people call it; 
others, touring—but the real interest of 
traveling often begins only when I have left 
the railway line at a distance. I used to 
have a habit of getting off at small wayside 
stations and losing myself in out-of-the- 
world spots, with an ear stone deaf to the 
call of the desk. These jaunts were, never- 
theless, often fruitful in “ material,” and a 
story told to me by a priest, the original of 
the good man who plays an incidental part 


in the tale, gave me the first idea for “In 
the Cause of Freedom.” 

I always prefer to have a foundation in 
fact for my stories, although it is obviously 
necessary to disguise alike the location, the 
names, the dates, and the sequence of. occur- 
rences. But the facts are facts, all the same, 
despite the wrapping up, and when J heard 
this story, its dramatic possibilities began to 
take hold of me immediately, and the setting 
to arrange itself in my thoughts. 

Recent events in Russian Poland quick- 
ened my interest, and the horrors enacted in 
certain Polish cities offered just such a lurid 
background as that in which the main events 
had originally taken place. About two years 
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and a half ago I began serious work on it, 
certain personal experiences and facts hav- 
ing in the mean time occurred to facilitate 
my task. 

My friend, Ralph Stuart, the American 
actor, whom I had met in California when 
he was playing the star part in the drama- 
tized version of my novel, “By Right of 
Sword,” crossed to London to ask me to 
collaborate with him in a play to follow that 
one, and we began to dramatize my novel, 
“A Courier of Fortune.” He was, how- 
ever, booked for a long tour through the 
States with “By Right of Sword,” and he 
suggested that I should travel round with 
him while we completed our new play. 

A chance to see Western America under 
such conditions was one I could not resist ; 
so my other plans were laid aside, and a 
fortnight later my wife and I started to join 
him at Omaha. The tour lasted several 
months, with many breaks into places un- 
known even by name to the average tourist, 
but full of the deepest interest to me. 

Meanwhile we had finished our play, “A 
Courier of Fortune,” which .was afterward 
successiully produced, and all the time the 
story, “In the Cause of Freedom,” had been 
maturing and growing in my thoughts, and 
was so clamoring to be written that when I 
reached New York I had to sit down and 
obey the call. 

I mention all this because it illustrates 
another question often put to me—as to my 
methods of writing. I have no set method, 
except that I like to write when completely 
possessed by an idea, a plot, or a character, 
and am in a sense compelled to write, giving 
myself up to the work as to an absorbing 
pleasure. When the central idea has once 
been clearly conceived and the characters 
outlined, I find that the developments follow 
readily. 

I endeavor to keep one text always before 
me —- inevitability. Granted the major prem- 
ise of the story, the rest must follow from 
it. And in the period of “incubation,” the 
story is always with me. At my desk, in 
my rambles, in my wakeful hours at night, 
anywhere and any time when making for re- 
flection, I try to get on terms of intimacy 
with my characters, and in a sense put them 


through their drill, taking care that their 
parts are such as, from my knowledge of 
them, they would be able to play. 

Of course, the story gets much altered 
from the original conception. It is almost 
as often reformed as the British war office, 
perhaps, although I endeavor that my re- 
forms, unlike those of the war office, shall 
be carefully thought out beforehand, and not 
promulgated until they have been proved 
practicable. By promulgated, I mean writ- 
ten. My aim is to have everything in order 
before the actuak work of writing com- 
mences. 

Another common question is frequently 
put to me — whether I draw my characters 
from life. It appears to me that a writer of 
fiction must do so, consciously or uncon- 
scionSly. You cannot “imagine” human at- 
tributes, any more than you can “ imagine’ 
a new human form. You can blend, drawing 
different physical features from different 
models: and you can do the same with 
mental attributes and qualities. 

But all the time you are drawing upon 
your limited knowledge of the limited entity 
of human nature, although you may not be 
consciously putting John Smith or Mary 
Brown into your pages. But, as a matter of 
fact, the novel of adventure, such as “In the 
Cause of Freedom,” is not concerned with 
the minute analysis of character or with the 
labored description of scenery. 

My critics often tell me that my characters 
do impossible things; but I find that in 
most instances when they mention them, they 
specify the very acts which have been done 
by the persons I have in mind when writing. 
Life is just as romantic to-day as it was in 
the times of lace ruffles and sword knots. 

There are many people, of course, to 
whom the novel of adventure does not ap- 
peal ; and they prefer to cavil at it because 
of its apparent lack of serious purpose. But 
even with these I would join issue. In the 
case of this new story of mine, “In the 
Cause of Freedom,” I claim to have a pur- 
pose. I have endeavored to give a picture 
of one phase of the actual conditions of life 
in Russian Poland, and that picture is the 
setting to the incidents which compose the 
story. The character of the tale forbids the 
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elaboration of particulars, the minute de- 
scription of circumstances, and the Meis- 
sonier-like reproduction of detail. 

To indulge in that would be easy enough ; 
but it would, at the same time, loosen my 
hold upon the reader’s attention, and so 
jeopardize my object. But, all the same, the 
picture is there, in the conditions and dan- 


gers and tyranny under which the characters 
have to work out their ends. I am quite free 
to admit that my paramount desire is not to 
lecture nor to preach, but to arouse the in- 
terest of my readers, and to hold it from the 
start to the finish. 


Arthur W. Marchmont. 


Lonpon, Eng. 





NEWSPAPER EDITOR’S WORK AND PAY. 


The editor-in-chief occupies the highest 
editorial position. He is supposed to have 
complete control of every department of his 
newspaper. except the business one. It is 
for him to decide the policy and to maintain 
it, to engage and discharge the members of 
the editorial staff, and to be responsible for 
everything that appears in the paper outside 
of the advertisements. The editor-in-chief is 
absolute. Practically, however, only a small 
proportion of so-called editors-in-chief con- 
trol the right of policy of their papers, as 
this is established by the owners, the editor- 
in-chief being virtually only an employee. 

The editors-in-chief of mewspapers in 
large cities draw salaries of from $3,000 to 
$10,000 a year, and a few are paid twice as 
much ; but the $25,000 men can be numbered 
on the fingers of one hand with the thumb 
left out. Probably the average salary of the 
large city editor-in-chief is not far from 
$5,000. 

In salary the managing editor is next tu 
the editor-in-chief. He may or may not be 
a good editorial writer. The chances are 
that he is not. He is the executive officer, 
and, under the editor-in-chief, actively car- 
ries out the policy of the paper. To an ex- 
tent he is a superintendent, assuming the re- 
sponsibility for the newspaper’s active work. 
Managing editors receive annual salaries of 
from 10 to 25 per cent. less than those paid 
to the editors-in-chief. 

Editorial writers are those who do the 
bulk of the editorial work of the paper, and 
who write all the editorials except those fur- 
nished hy the editor-in-chief himself. A 


large city newspaper employs anywhere from 
two to a dozen such writers, who are graded 
according to their capacity and responsi- 
bility. The head editorial writer composes 
the leaders not written by the editor-in-chief, 
and the other writers prepare the rest. 
Some editorial writers do their work at 
home, giving only a part of their time to 
the newspaper. These are paid by a salary, 
or by the column. It is quite common now- 
a-days for a great daily newspaper to have a 
number of editors-at-large, each one a 
specialist in some one department. These 
writers are usually paid by the piece, al- 
though some of them draw salaries. When 
a matter of any special importance requir- 
ing expert opinion comes up, the editor fa- 
miliar with that kind of work is ordered to 
prepare an editorial, which he does in the 
time allotted. Editorial writers in large 
cities may hope to draw salaries of from 
$1,500 to $5,000 a year. Probably few ever 
receive more than $6,000. Special editorial 
writers, who give but a part of their day to 
the newspaper, if they do not work at space 
rates or by the column, draw stated salaries 
of from $250 to $2,000 a year, the average 
probably not exceeding $700 or $800. 

The city editor has charge of the local re- 
porters. He is responsible for obtaining the 
city news. The city editor does not have to 
be a great thinker or a many-sided man, 
but he must understand men and things, 
so that he may know how to use them to the 
best advantage. He must also hold a finger 
upon the public pulse, that he may give 
the readers what they want in the way of 
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local happenings. The city editors of large 
Papers receive anywhere from $1,500 to 
$4,000 a year, a few salaries reaching 
$5,000. 

Telegraph editors are editors or readers 
of telegraphic copy. They are responsible 
for the headings of such matter inserted in 
the newspapers, and the writing of these 
headlines is really very important work. A 
telegraphic editor of a great paper receives 
anywhere from $1,000 to $3,000 a year. 

Literary editors are responsible for the 
book reviews and literary matter. As a rule, 
they work away from the newspaper office, 
and most of them do not devote their entire 
time to any one publication. Their salaries 
run from one thousand to three and four 
thousand dollars a year, the average being 
not far from $2,000. 

Desk editors are readers and correctors 
of manuscript of every kind and class. 
They must, first of all, be good grammarians 
and users of pure English, and also possess 
much discretion. On great dailies these men 
draw salaries of from $1,500 to $3,000 a year. 
The small-city newspapers, as a rule, do not 
employ such editors. 


Space writers, those who write by the 
column and are paid for what is printed, re- 
ceive from four to fifteen dollars a column, 
eight dollars being a fair average. 

Reporters on great newspapers are paid 
from $10 to $100 a week, comparatively few 
earning the higher figure, the average re- 
muneration probably not being in excess of 
$20 a week, although a first-class, competent 
reporter may obtain as much as $50 a week. 
The majority of editors, even editors-in-chief, 
were originally reporters. 

The life of a country editor is as close to 
the ideal of civilization as is yet permitted. 
His average income is from $1,000 to $1,500 
a year. The maximum income of a country 
editor and proprietor does not exceed $6,000 
to $7,000, except in very exceptional cases, 
and comparatively few receive beyond the 
$5,000 mark, but quite a number get from 
$2,000 to $3,000 annually, usually with the as- 
sistance of the printing office connected with 
the newspaper. 

Most country editors are proprietors, few 
country newspapers being edited by salaried 
men. Nathaniel Fowler. 

Boston, Mass. 





WHY MINOR POETS. 


A recent issue of THE WRITER, containing 
a discussion of the reason, or a reason for 
the decline of poetry, contains, also, a per- 
sonal sketch in which an author is quoted as 
saying that she began with poetry and soon 
promoted herself to essays and articles. The 
latter article might have been used to throw 
light upon the former — as intimating one of 
the causes of poetry’s decline. 

Not that the domain of poetry has prob- 
ably lost a great deal by the lady’s “ promo- 
tion.” I have not —consciously — read her 
verse, nor have I a burning desire to do so, 
whatever be the quality of her prose; but 
she illustrates a tendency too strong to be 
ignored in any account of the causes con- 


tributing to make poetry-writing a minor art. 

That will always be a minor art, which is 
held in minor esteem. The rise and decline 
of the literary individual nowadays is usually 
something like this : He begins with verse — 
writes love-sonnets, juvenile versicles, and 
humorous, preferably dialect, incursions into 
the realms of rhyme. Next he is “ pro- 
moted” to the article — the indefinite article, 
if one may be excused the pun, it is so wide 
a term, standing for so vast a range of sub- 
jects and such various modes of treatment. 
Next he reaches the elevation which has 
come to be especially dignified by the name 
of “ creative” literature — the sublime height 
of the short story. Last, if he is good, he 
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achieves the seventh heaven of novel-author- 
ship ; after which climax, falling into his lit- 
erary dotage, he is privileged to write ethical 
essays for the magazines and the great 
dailies ; articles once more, chiefly retrospec- 
tive — “Easy Chair” literature in general ; 
and may even relapse into the second child- 
ishness and mere oblivion of poetry-writing. 

“Tf the art of poetry,” says Mrs. Brown- 
ing, “ had heen a less earnest object with me, 
it must have fallen from exhausted hands be- 
fore this day.” Poe declared : “ Poetry has 
been with me not a purpose, but a passion.” 
With every true poet it must have been 
either an “earnest object” or an absorbing 
delight —a purpose or a passion; never a 
mere pastime. 

The maxim, “ Poeta nascitur, non fit,’ may 
have been pernicious to many. Replace non 
by e/, and the truth is approximated: Some 
who write promising verse, but do not meet 
with prompt recognition, no doubt conclude 
therefore that they are not poets born, and 
that is the last of them, so far as verse- 
making is concerned. 

As song is doubtless the primitive literary 
expression of peoples, so it may well be of 
individuals, and small the harm when youth 
lisps in numbers because the numbers come ; 
but numbers, sent for, are not always so 
harmless. How many raw and formative 
literati will concede that they write poetry — 
save the mark !—solely for the practice it 
gives them in word-selection and for widen- 
ing their vocabularies ! 

The genuine poet is convinced of the great- 
ness of poetry, just as the successful bridge- 
builder is convinced that there is no science 
but civil engineering. The real poet takes 
up poetry as a lifelong art, not as a pretty 
plaything’ wherewith to while away leisure 
hours, or a primary grade leading to pro- 
motion. 

We shall have no more deathless rhymes 
written till we are “promoted” from the 
idea that poetry is simply another — perhaps 
inferior — way of saying things that might be 
said in prose; a mere literary form to be 
employed or laid aside at will. When Carlyle 
said that nothing should be attempted in 
verse which could as well be done in prose, 
he uttered a truism as obvious to the dis- 


cerning as that a woman should not try to 
be a man, or vice versa. The old idea that 
woman is a sort of undeveloped, “lesser” 
man, instead of an independent being with a 
distinctive work to do, at least as important 
as man’s work, was absurd enough ; but no 
more so than the theory that the same ideas 
or species of ideas may be expressed in verse 
or prose as one likes, with the preference in 
favor of prose, because of easier execution 
and better pay. 

Yet the question is not, as very commonly 
supposed, chiefly one of bread and butter. It 
is an aphorism that never were literary 
labors in all lines so well paid for as at pres- 
ent. As to the cost of living, that has doubt- 
less increased since the time when the world 
had “real live” poets, but so have the arti- 
ficial human wants — “ needs” —which the 
inspired garret-dwellers of old knew not. 

There are still sacrifices, and great ones, 
in store for him who would pursue poetry as 
an end, and not as his retired work after his 
best energies have been prosed away. But 
these sacrifices are at least no greater now 
than they always were, while the immediate 
reward of fame, which, with love, is poets’ 
food, would be immeasurably greater than 
that accorded to the poets of earlier times. 
To be sure, poetry is more or less a drug on 
the market —i. e., the poetry the market can 
get — but it is a notable fact that the world 
is on tiptoe for great poetry. Particularly 
are Americans out with a lantern in daylight 
searching for a new American poem. 

If ever we shall have a poet great enough 
to rise above the prevailing love of luxury 
and pleasure, willing just to live by his verse, 
rather than build up a bank account by his 
prose, or if he cannot live by it, to regard 
everything else as mere pot-boiling work and 
subservient to the supreme poetic end ; great 
enough patiently to await, as the “ betters” 
of us all were fain to await, the verdict of 
posterity, not “ Balking the end half won for 
an instant dole of praise,” we shall yet have 
poetry worthy of our time —a time as rich 
in poetic material as any before it, and richer 
by the accumulated romance, sung and un- 
sung, of the past. Elizabeth Waddell. 


Asn Grove, Mo. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are in- 
vited to join in making it a medium of mutual 
help, and to contribute to it any ideas that 
may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


¢* es 


Even though writers favor the general 
adoption of the new forms of spelling recom- 
mended by the Carnegie board, and now used 
in the government printing office by order 





of the President, they will do well not to 
use them in their manuscripts. The reason 
for not following the new fashion is wholly 
practical. The new forms of spelling have 
been accepted by only a few publications, 
and most periodicals are still printed in ac- 
cordance with the long-established style. If 
a writer uses the new forms in his manu- 
script, the editor who accepts the contribu- 
tion must have it edited to change the new 
spellings back to the ordinary form, in order 
to prevent confusion in the composing room. 
Everything that requires an editor to do 
work upon a manuscript tends to lessen the 
chance of its acceptance, and, other things 
being equal, the manuscript that will give 
the editor the least trouble is the one that 
he will take. Obviously, then, the writer 
who peppers. his manuscript with reformed 
spelling does so to his own disadvantage. lf 
he is enthusiastic, he can propagate the new 
doctrine all he likes, and it is all right for 
him to spell like Carnegie in his letters if he 
chooses, but the manuscripts that he wants 
to sell to editors and publishers should have 
their words spelled according to old- 
fashioned rules. 


* 


The movement toward simplified spelling 
is interesting, however, and if the great mass 
of daily newspapers can be induced to adopt 
the recommended forms, it may succeed. 
Here are the rules offered by the Simplified 
Spelling Board for the reformed speller : — 


1. When offered a choice between ae and e, 
choose e. Example: Anesthetic, esthetic, medieval. 

2. If the choice lies between e and no e in words 
like abridgment, lodgment, acknowledgment, always 
omit the e. 

3. Use t in place of ed for the past or past par- 
ticiple o' verbs ending in s, sh, or p. Examples: 
Dipt, dript, prest, distrest, husht, washt. [An 
astonishing array of high literary authorities from 
Spenser to Lowell is cited in support of this latter 
simplification. ] 

4. Stick to ense in preference to ence when you 
have a choice. Example : Defense, offense, pretense. 

s. Don’t double the t in coquet, epaulet, etiquet, 
omelet. 

6. When you can replace gh with f, do it. Ex- 
ample : Draft. 

7. Better still, get rid of gh altogether. For 
plough’ write plow. For through write thru. 

8 Write the Greek suffix ise, or ize, with the z 
by preference. Example : Catechize, criticize. 
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9. Where any authority allows it, omit the e on 
words spelled with ite. Example : Preterit. 

10. Use a single 1 in words like distil, instil, fulfil. 

11, And omit one 1 from words now written like 
fullness. Example : Dulness. 

12. In words sometimes spelled with one and 
sometimes with a double m, choose the short form. 
Example : Gram, program. 

13. In words spelled with oe or e, choose e. 
ample : Esophagus. 

14. Always omit the u from words 
spelled with our. Example : Labor, rumor. 

15. Where you can get any authority, use f in 
place of ph. Example: Sulfur, fantasm. 

16. In words spelled with a double r use a single 
r;as bur, pur. 

17. Spell theatre, centre, etc., in the English way 
—center, theater, niter, miter. 

18. If a word is spelled with s or z in root, use 
the z : as apprize, surprize. 

19. From words spelled with sc or s omit the c. 
Example : simitar, sithe. 

20. Omit the silent terminal ue when allowed. 
Example : Catalog, decalog, demagog, pedagog. 


Ex- 


sometimes 


For reformers the members of the board 
are certainly conservative, and many of their 
rules may come into vogue in time. If Eng- 
lish spelling is to be made phonetic, how- 
ever, we must. have an enlarged alphabet, 
with new characters — perhaps like the one 
invented by Isaac Pitman, the father of 
phonography. In the mean time there is 
danger that partial changes may unsettle our 
spelling, and by creating mental confusion 
do more harm than good. 


eo * 6 


The ingenious press agent has given to the 


world some interesting information about 
the “curious and unique” way Eleanor 
Gates Tully, who “ writes of the Western life 
of the plains,” has of creating the characters 
for her books. “She is a young woman,” 
he says, “who likes to have things very 
definitely worked out in her own mind before 
she attempts to write about them. She 
wishes to see and feel the characters of her 
book real people before she writes. In order 
that she may make these people of her 
imagination vivid and real, she goes to a 
toy shop and purchases a lot of dolls, and 
proceeds to dress them up to represent the 
characters in her new story. When she has 
accomplished this to her satisfaction, the 
dolls are placed in a row in front of her and 
she writes her story.” The keepers of toy 





stores ought to encourage the doll-habit 
among writers. - 


e* 


Subscribers for THE WRITER may have 
noticed that a change has been made in the 
method of mailing, which has involved the 
printing of a new mailing list. Each sub- 
scriber is requested to look at the label on 
the wrapper of his magazine, to see if the 
name and the date of expiration are correct. 
In case of error, the publishers should be 
notified at once, so that they may refer to 
the subscription records and make necessary 
corrections. If any subscriber has failed to 
receive any of the numbers of THE WRITER 
that are due him, he will confer a favor by 
writing to the publishers. Subscribers whose 
subscriptions are overdue are requested to 
send remittance for renewal. 
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The newspaper editor who called upon 
readers “to alleviate distress, bind up 
wounds and lift to an upright posture 
prostrate form of the charming oasis on 
American continent,” 
picture of the rescue. 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Minna Thomas Antrim, whose sketch, 
“The Summer Grass Widower,’ was 
printed in Lippincott’s for September, is a 
Philadelphian, and the author of ‘“ Naked 
Truths and Veiled Allusions,” a book of epi- 
grams which has had an extensive sale. 
This was her first book, and was followed by 
“ Knocks, Witty, Wise, and ————,” and 
“ Phases. Mazes, and Crazes of Love.” Mrs. 
Antrim has been called the best of American 
epigrammatists. She writes under several 
names heside her own, one of her pseudo- 
nyms being “ Titian.” 

Walter P. Eaton, whost story, “ When 
Pippa Stopped,” was printed in Ainslee’s for 
September, is a native of Boston, his father 
having been for thirty years head master of 
the Harvard school in Charlestown. Mr. 
Eaton was educated at Phillips Andover and 
at Harvard, where he was graduated in 1900. 
Since then he has been employed on the 
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Boston Journal and the New York Tribune, 
where he is now doing dramatic work. He 
has had stories in Ainslee’s, the Associated 
Sunday Magazine, and elsewhere, verses in 
various magazines, and dramatic or general 
essays in the American Magazine, the Bos- 
ton Transcript, the Atlantic Monthly, and 
other magazines. Mr. Eaton prefers to write 
essays, but he finds stories easier to sell. 





William Lacius Graves, whose poem, 
“The Camp Fire,” appeared in Scribner’s 
Magazine for September, is an assistant pro- 
fessor of English at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Verse-writing is incidental with him, 
and he sends little to the periodicals, al- 
though Scribner’s, Lippincott’s, and the 
Youth’s Companion have all printed contri- 
butions from his pen. 





John T. McIntyre, whose tale of boy life, 
entitled “ The Three Wise Men,” in Mc- 
Clure’s for September, is the first of a series 
of parochial school stories with Riley and 
Hopkins as the leading characters, is the 
author of “ The Ragged Edge,” which was 
published in 1902 by McClure, Phillips, & 
Co. He is also the author of a series of 
juveniles dealing with the War of Inde- 
pendence and the infant navy, of which two, 
“ Fighting King George” and “ With John 
Paul Jones,” were published by the Penn 
Publishing Company, in 1905 and 1906, re- 
spectively. Three others of the series are 
finished, and will be put into type during the 
next few years, as they only await the sea- 
son. Mr. McIntyre has written some thirty 
acting plays, some of which have earned a 
great deal of money for their owners. He 
has now two American plays of a high type 
awaiting production. He is vitally interested 
in the American drama, and is now collect- 
ing material for a work on that subject. 





Julian Street. whose story, “ Carmelina’s 
Carabiniere.”” was printed in Scribner’s for 
August, lives in New York, where he was 
at one time a reporter on the New York 
Mail ( then the Mail and Express ), and was 
afterward dramatic editor of the same paper. 
Five years ago he left the Mail and Express 
and assisted in the organization of the ad- 










vertising agency of Street & Finney, New 
York. A year ago he retired from the 
presidency of this firm to go abroad to study 
and to write. After a trip in Spain, he spent 
the winter, with Mrs. Street, in Capri, Italy, 
as a member of the American colony there, 
including Mr. and Mrs. Booth Tarkington, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Leon Wilson, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Mark Lee Luther. Mr. and Mrs. 
Street left Capri in the spring, and after 
some weeks in Rome and Florence took an 
apartment in the Latin Quarter of Paris, 
where they have lived for the past five 
months. At present they are in England, 
but they expect to return to their New York 
home in October or November. Mr. Street 
up to the present time has had only two 
stories published, ‘My Enemy, the Motor,” 
published in McClure’s for July, and the 
present story in Scribner’s. These were the 
first stories that Mr. Street ever sent to 
magazines, and they were sent direct to the 
magazines which used them. His only other 
literary work of interest was a one-act play, 
called “The Lady Across the Hall,” which 
was given two years ago at the Berkeley 
I.vceum Theatre, New York, by Frank 
Keenan and Grace Filkins, and which is 
now running in vaudeville. He hopes now 
to devote his life to writing. 


a 
a4 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS, 








Fogazzaro.— Antonio Fogazzaro may be 
considered a literary Savonarola, for in his 
novel, “Il Santo,” he attacks not the faith 
of the church, but the way it is administered. 
Indeed, his novel bears about the same re- 
lation to modern Catholicism as hierarchic- 
ally administered as “‘ Robert Elsmere” did 
to the Church of England. “Il Santo” has 
been placed by the Curia on the Index Ex- 
purgatorius, just as “ Robert Elsmere” was 
excluded from Anglican libraries. The 
author has bowed to the decision and will 
issue no further editions of his book. Chris- 
tian Democrats, however, have accepted “ IT 
Santo” as their gospel. 

As Liberal and Orthodox Catholicism are 
not at war with each other in this country, 
the publication of “ The Saint” will not, of 
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course, arouse the controversy that it did 
and still does in Italy. Here the chiei in- 
terest of the novel will centre about the story 
told and the manner of the telling. It is the 
first novel by Fogazzaro to make its appear- 
ance in an authorized edition, if not, indeed, 
in any translation whatsoever. For the 
novelist has usually dealt with themes which 
were indigenous to the Italian soil, and 
whose artistic excellences did not seem suffi- 
ciently superior to warrant the transporta- 
tion of these themes to a foreign land and 
their translation into an alien tongue. Still, 
there is no doubt that Fogazzaro is the 
greatest living Italian novelist, and to read 
his books after a course of Gabriele 
d’Annunzio is, as Luigi Villari says, “ like 
coming out of a sewer and finding one’s self 
on an Engadine plateau.” 

Fogazzaro’s genius matured slowly. His 
early poems, “ Miranda,” “A Sera,” and 
others in the collection called “ Valsolda” 
give no intimation that, at the age of fifty- 
four-—only ten years ago—he was to win 
the primacy of modern Italian fiction by his 
“ Little Ancient World” (“ Piccolo Mondo 
Antico” ), a story dealing with the Austrian 
domination in Northern Italy between 1848 
and 1859. This was succeeded by “ Daniele 
Cortis,” in which an alliance between the 
Quirinal and the Vatican is to inaugurate a 
great era of social reform. In “ The Little 
Modern World,” which followed, the author 
carries the idealization of simple faith still 
further through the son of the hero of his 
first novel. “Il Santo” brings the struggle 
between Christian Democracy and dogmatic 
Christianity to the very Vatican itself. 

Italian critics are pretty generally agreed 
that Fogazzaro’s defect as a novelist is that 
he writes his books with a purpose and 
makes his principal characters personify his 
own views and expound, as he himself would 
with his friends, his own theories. Fogaz- 
zaro, in spite of the occasional Ibsenesque 
character of his more dramatic episodes, is 
an idealist par excellence. His eyes are ever 
on the future, and he dreams of a time when 
representatives from all the religions of the 
world shall meet as brethren to do homage 
to the universal fatherhood of God. In fact, 
“Tl Santo” opens with such a scene. 


Signor Fogazzaro lives removed from the 
world in a beautiful villa a few minutes’ walk 
from Vicenza. It is an ancient structure, but 
all has been modernized save the dining- 
room, which preserves its Pompeiian deco- 
rations and furnishings. The silence of the 
place is profound, save for the occasional 
note of a bird, the hum of bees, or the drop- 
ping of leaves. — New York Tribune. 


Green.— “ My literary work,” remarks 
Anna Katharine Green in the course of an 
interview printed in the September number 
of Book News, “is hard, grinding effort, 
mostly in the physical part of putting it 
down on paper in the right way. I have 
thought out my own book when I begin to 
write it, and I generally complete my work 
to the best of my ability before I attempt to 
negotiate business. I am not prolific, as 
one might say of Trollope, although he was 
more of a grinder in a treadmill than I am. 
When I am in the throes of a book I am 
quite a different woman from my real social 
being —I cannot do anything else. In the 
formulation of my stories I take no one into 
my confidence. But as I write chapter by 
chapter, I have my ‘good man,’ when he 
comes home from the shop, read them aloud 
to me, and in this manner I am better able 
to judge my own work. I simply cannot do 
decent literary work on order. If I could I 
should be rich. I can write only when I feel 
that I have something to say, and am in- 
spired by a plot. The plot’s the thing! 
Plots do not grow on bushes and to be had 
for the asking. I am trying to think out 
one now, and until I find it I am not, of 
course, in the literary business. It is in such 
an emergency as this that I degrade my 
housekeeper, take the reins of my own estab- 
lishment from kitchen to garret, and enter 
more deeply into the affairs and love of my 
children : and it is on domestic subjects that 
you suggest that I would now rather prefer 
to talk.” 


Pinero.— “I do my work,” said Mr. 
Pinero slowly, “as it comes to me, and I 
always try to do the best that I can without 
regard as to where it will rank. Of course, 
the poets always have an especial fondness 
for the golden-haired child —the success. I 
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have but one desire, and that is to express 
the truth as I see it. When I am writing a 
play I do not think of the results, I am in- 
terested in seeing how my characters de- 
velop, and I must admit that sometimes they 
take possession of me and lead me a pretty 
dance. 

“TI know of no rule of playwriting. I 
begin as a very beginner with each play. 
And it seems to me that I learn the tech- 
nique of playwriting all over again as I at- 
tempt each work. I justify this to myself 
by the thought that if one had rules for 
writing a play one’s work would become 
merely mechanical and lose the personal 
quality that we are led to believe makes it 
worth while. 

“Plays are suggested to me by people I 
have met or known, by some situation in 
real life that has impressed me. Then there 
gradually grows, as the inspiration is 
thought over, a definite impression and a 
knowledge of the people who would be found 
in that particular predicament. Once you 
have seized the salient characteristics of the 
men and women who are to make up your 
play, you find that they suggest things to 
you, and they go on in their headstrong way 
making you do that you would never have 
dreamed of when the idea first took hold of 
you. 

“T tell you, the great unwieldy British 
public, you don’t know them ; I don’t know 
them, but they are there, and the problem is 
to get to them by belief, by thought, by 
feeling that you are perhaps tapping at their 
hearts. 

“To write for that great unwieldy public 
that you do not know and never can know ; 
to move it, to know that it is moved, to see 
it move. Ah! that is the thing that is worth 
while in art. Don’t you think that the great 
mass of the people whom you and I never 
meet and who mystify us by their numbers 
suffer ? Don’t you think they have experi- 
ences ? Don’t you think, and isn’t it the 
little bit of suffering of yours or mine, the 
little bit of experience of yours or mine — 
isn’t it our little bit of thought that brings 
us in contact with them ? 

“Truth is the only thing in the world that 
any art can be based on, and truth will al- 
ways touch them. 


“1 work on a play for a year, and for 
whom ? Not for the man who is going to 
spend some little time in deciding whether 
he has been moved or not. No, I am work- 
ing for a whole year for the man who comes 
to the theatre as the representative of the 
Great Unknown Public, the man who in two 
hours expects me to touch him at his experi- 
ence, his feeling, his thought, and only as I 
have been true to myself shall I succeed. 

“] have said over and over again that I 
do not believe in writing for a coterie, in 
aiming for the dilettante, and in return 
have had managers tell me that in that case 
I should write down. Think of that — write 
down !” 

Mr. Pinero moved across the room with 
the air of a man unmistakably aroused, and 
into his voice there came the note of the 
man who would make his fight at all costs. 

“Write down! No, never! Write up! 
That is the note. Write up, and if what you 
have to say is worth while they will* follow, 
and that which is worth while all the time 
is the truth. 

“Dion Boucicault was a very dear friend 
of mine, but one thing that he said to me I 
shall never forget : — 

“*My boy, I’ve made one mistake. I 
wrote down.’” —Interview in Denver Re- 
publican. 


Ward.— Mrs. Humphry Ward, in her 
methods of work, is an apt illustration of 
that absorption and impatience of interrup- 
tion that is commonly associated with genius 
during its creative moments. It is said that 
not even her favorite daughter would think 
of entering Mrs. Ward’s room while she is 
at work. In this connection, an Englishman 
tells a story of being at a house party in 
Italy a few years ago, near the villa Mrs. 
Ward was then occupying. A _ well-known 
Italian statesman was in the party, and Mrs. 
Ward, wanting to discuss certain political 
questions with him, sent an invitation for the 
hostess to bring him and the rest of the 
party to luncheon. They accepted with 
alacrity and went the next day. A maid 
welcomed them and asked them to begin 
luncheon, saying that Mrs. Ward would join 
them later. When the meal was nearly fin- 
ished, Mrs. Ward appeared, her gown and 
hair rumpled, her manner much distracted. 
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She placed a chair beside the statesman and 
entered into animated conversation with him 
in French, paying no attention to the rest ot 
the party. When she had the information 
she wanted, she went back upstairs, saying 
she hoped her guests would stay as long as 
they chose and ask the maid for anything 
they wanted. “That was the last we saw 
of -her,” the Englishman added. —- Boston 
Herald. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 

The Real “‘ Colonel Sellers.” — Mr. Clemens, 
in his autobiography in the North American 
Review, acknowledges that the original of 
Colonel Mulberry Sellers was a real char- 
acter, one James Lampton. 

“Many persons,” he said, “regarded 
Colonel Sellers as a fiction, an invention, an 
extravagant impossibility, and did me the 
honor to call him a ‘ creation,’ but they were 
mistaken. I merely put him on paper as he 
was ; he was not a person who could be 
exaggerated. The incidents which looked 
most extravagant, both in the book and on 
the stage, were not inventions of mine, but 
were facts of his life, and I was present when 
they were developed. 

“The real Colonel Sellers, as I knew him 
in James Lampton, was a pathetic and beat- 
tiful spirit, a manly man, a straight and 
honorable man, a man with a big, foolish, 
unselfish heart in his bosom, a man born to 
be loved, and he was loved by all his friends, 
and by his family worshiped. It is the 
right word. To them he was but little less 
than a god.” 

Once when Mark Twain and George W. 
Cable were giving their dual entertainment 
in Mr. Lampton’s town, the latter called 
upon the distinguished performers at their 
hotel. After some exchanges of courtesy, 
Lampton, in evident embarrassment, said 
something about his having left his pocket- 
book lying on the table in the main drawing 
room at home, and about its being after 
banking hours. 

“I stopped him there,” Mr. Clemens 
writes, “and begged him to honor Cable and 
me by being our guest at the lecture — with 





as many friends as might be willing to do 
us the like honor. He accepted. And he 
thanked me as a prince might who had 
granted us a grace. 

“The reason I stopped his speech about 
the tickets was because I saw that he was 
going to ask me to furnish them to him and 
let him pay next day ; and I knew that it 
he made the debt he would pay it if he had 
to pawn his clothes. After a little further 
chat he shook hands heartily and affection- 
ately, and took his leave. Cable put his head 
in at the door and said : — 

** That was Colonel Sellers.’ ” 


The “Bar Sinister.’,— There is no _ such 
thing and, in fact, never has been any such 
thing as a “bar sinister.” That is the dis- 
concerting statement that has just been made 
by a prominent British authority on heraldic 
matters. No wonder his dictum has caused 
surprise, for if there is one phrase that has 
been beloved of scribblers ever since the 
business of writing began, it is this grim and 
supposedly authoritative one that almost in- 
variably has been employed to signify 
illegitimacy. 

It must have been used some hundreds of 
thousands of times, but always without the 
slightest justification, according to Somer- 
ville Gibney, who has just been speaking his 
mind on the subject. Presumably, too, Mr. 
Gibney knows whereof he speaks, for he is 
the editor of “ Lodge’s Peerage,” as well as 
a recognized expert on all subjects connected 
with armorial bearings, crests, and such. 

He has been moved to make his protest by 
reading a recent novel which is called “ The 
Bar Sinister,” a title which he says “ sets the 
teeth of every herald on edge, seeing there 
can be no such thing as a bar sinister.” 
Though his explanation is a little involved to 
the lay mind, it amounts to this, that a 
“bar” is a band of color, metal, or fur, 
crossing a shield horizontally, and therefore 
cannot be either “sinister” or “ dexter,” 
these heraldic terms having reference to 
bands that start from either one of the top 
corners of a shield, which are themselves 
known as either “ dexter” or “ sinister.” 

Gibney says that it is probably through the 
confusion of the terms “bend” and “bar” 
that the error has sprung into being, the 
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“bend” being also a band of color, metal, or 
fur, crossing the shield, but in a diagonal di- 
rection from dexter to sinister, or vice versa. 
But he adds that the bend sinister is “an 
absolutely honorable charge,” and it seems 
that it is only when its width is reduced to 
a quarter and its extremities do not reach 
the confines of the shield that it is regarded 
as a mark of illegitimacy. 

Then, moreover, it is called a “ baton,” so 
it appears that the expression that should be 
used is “baton sinister,” and, as a matter 
of fact, Mr. Gibney says the book he criti- 
cises carries on its cover a representation of 
an armorial shield, quartered and charged 
with a baton sinister, though bearing the 
title, “ The Bar Sinister.””— London Special 
in Boston Herald. 


Length of Sentences.— “The English sen- 
tence grows shorter and shorter,” said an 
essayist. “‘ Spenser, Sir Thomas More, Lyly, 
and Sydney used sentences of the average 
length of fifty-five words. Nowadays the 
sentences of the average journalist are only 
fifteen words long. 

“ Bacon introduced the short sentence. At 
a time when everybody else was using fifty 
words, he took to twenty-two. Praise be to 
Bacon. 

“ Macaulay used a very short sentence. Its 
average length was twenty-three words. 
Dickens’s average was twenty-eight. Thack- 
eray’s was thirty-one. 

“ Matthew Arnold’s sentences are long, but 
beautifully balanced. They are thirty-seven- 
ers. Henry James’s are longer, and though 
intricate, graceful and well worth puzzling 
out, for in each of them a wonderful mean- 
ing is concealed. They are thirty-nine-ers. 

“ Kipling’s sentences are twenty-one-ers. 
George Moore’s are twenty-four-ers. H. G. 
Wells’s are twenty-three-ers. Upton Sin- 
clair’s are twenty-two-ers. ” — Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


Walter Pater’s Style.— He was fond of be- 
ginning a sentence with the emphatic phrase, 
and thus inverting the clause. Where 
another writer would say, “That tale of 
hours, the long-chanted English service, de- 
velops patience,” Pater wrote : “It develops 
patience—that tale of hours, the long- 
chanted English service.” And again: 





“ Horace !—he was, had been always, the 
idol of their school.” And again: “ Sub- 
missiveness !—it had the force of genius 
with Emerald Uthwart.” Such sentences, oc- 
curring as a rule at the opening of a para- 
graph, are of constant occurrence. He had 
a iondness for points of exclamation : “ How 
wretched ! How fine! How inconceivably 
great and difficult !—not for him!” and‘his 
frequent introduction of the word “say!” 
with its stop breaking the continuity of the 
clause where an ordinary writer would use 
“for instance,” is a favorite usage. — Boston 
Herald. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 





Tue Ratny Day Rartroap War. By Holman F. 
Day. Illustrated. 257 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 1 
A stalwart young civil engineer, with grit 

and strength of character, is the hero of 

“The Rainy Day Railroad War.” The 

story tells how two railroad magnates took 

a whim to build a six-mile narrow-gauge 

line across a carry in the Maine wilderness, 

and how the young engineer, to whom the 
undertaking was committed, had to over- 
come the fierce and unscrupulous opposition 
of the lumber men, led by a fiery personage 
accustomed all his life to having his own 
way. It is a rattling good story, too, full of 
lively incident and adventure, and throwing 

a good deal of light on the character and 
eculiarities of the men who live in the 
laine woods. In an abbreviated form the 

book was published originally as a serial in 

the Youth’s Companion. W. H. H. 

Tur Upper Hanpv. By Emerson Gifford Taylor. 325 
pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: Baker & Taylor 
Company. 1906. 

The main idea of “The Upper Hand” is 
the abject subjection of a New England vil- 
lage squire—rich, proud, unloved, and 
severe —-to an odd and disreputable charac- 
ter, who comes to the village as an old sea- 
captain, and who, because of knowledge of 
crimes committed by the Squire, bends him 
to his will. Other important characters are 
Jean, the Squire’s ward, who turns out to be 
the eccentric sea-dog’s daughter, an artist, 
and a wild young labor agitator, who are 
rivals for her love. The book is not with- 
out merit, but to the experienced novel 
reader the plot is not mysterious, and the 
style of the author, who seems to strain 
after oddity, is in consequence obscure. 
The story, too, lacks plausibility, and the 
author at times shows the limitations of his 
knowledge, as, for instance, when he tells 
how the Squire “announced that he had 
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drawn Ziba Wilder’s will himself, when nv- 
body supposed that the old fellow had 
thought of such an instrument, and by its 
terms he inherited all the money, instead of 
Ziba’s son, the worthless cheat-the-gallows 
James.” The latter, the story-teller says, 
“only smiled when the disappointing news 
was told him,” and went calmly away — 
possibly because his knowledge of law was 
as limited as that of Mr. Taylor. It must 
have been similar ignorance, too, on the part 
of the village postmaster that made him 
scoff at the idea of returning to Captain 
Bassett a letter that the captain had put into 
the mail and that had not been delivered. 
The postal regulations expressly provide 
that letters may be withdrawn by the sender 
under such conditions. W. H. H. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[For the convenience of readers THE Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list or receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered {from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THE Writer when they write.] 








Tue Grtrt witH THe Pen. Anna Steese Richard- 
son. Woman’s Home Companion (13 c. ) for October. 

Tue BirtH or tHe AMERICAN THEATRE. Iilus- 
trated. Channing Pollock. Smith’s Magazine (18 c.) 
for October. 

[ue Story or Our Great NEWSPAPERS AND THE 
Men Wuo Have Mave Trem.—III. W. G. Fitz- 
gerald. People’s Magazine (13 c.) for October. 

Tue Mistakes oF YounGc Writers. A. S. Munroe. 
Spare Moments (5 c.) for September. 

Tue Hovusinc oF Booxs. Illustrated. Benton 
Ross. Home Magazine (13 c.) for September. 

“Tue Miss1on oF THE TruUE NewSPpAPER Man.” 
National Printer-Journalist (23 c.) for September. 

Earty Vrews AND LATER VICISSITUDES OF ITALIAN 
Newsparers. National Printer-Journalist (23 c.) for 
September. 

W. Gorpvon Nye: A Cartoonist of Jeffersonian 
Democracy. Illustrated. Arena (28 c.) for Septem- 
ber. 

Our Nationat Lrprary. Frank Vrooman. Arena 
(28 ¢.) for September. 

Insen. With frontispiece portrait. University Digest 
(53 c.) for September. 

‘Tne Humor or Boox Reviews. Elliott Flower. 
World To-Day (18 c.) for September. 

Asout EuizaretH ‘Towne (Editor of the 
Nautilus). With portrait. Viola Richardson. To- 
«morrow (13 c.) for September. 

‘THe ORIGINAL OF THE DrogsHouT SHAKESPEARE. 
With frontispiece portrait of Shakespeare. Open 
‘Court (13 ¢.) for September. 

‘Tur Newspaper Perit. Frederick Peterson, M. D. 
Collier’s (13 ¢.) for September 1. 





GILBERT K, CHEesTER1ION—A PROPHET OF OptTI- 
misM. With portrait. Rev. Chauncey J. Hawkins. 
Zion’s Herald for September 5s. 

Some Reminiscences oF Miss MitForp. Oscar 
Fay Adams. Christian Register for September 6. 

A Neciectep Noverist (George MacDonald ). 
Louise Coilier Willcox. North American Review 
(28 c.) for September 7. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Miss Mary Johnston, who has been in 
critical health for many months, has entirely 
recovered. She will spend the winter in 
Richmond. 


Rev. Dr. Minot J. Savage, who some 
months ago retired from his active church 
duties in New York city, is at the home of 
his son-in-law, Rev. Minot Simons, of Cleve- 
land, suffering from an extreme case of ner- 
vous prostration. 


Jack London is busily at work on his new 
boat, in which he expects to start in Octo- 
ber with his wife and her uncle for a 
leisurely cruise around the world. The boat 
is to be forty-five feet long, and would have 
been shorter, Mr. London writes, had it not 
been impossible to squeeze in a bathroom in 
less space. The boat carries what is known 
as a ketch rig, which will be managed en- 
tirely by the author and the uncle, a man of 
some sixty years. An Asiatic cook and a 
cabin boy will be taken along, but will have 
no part in the sailing. The first port of call 
will be Hawaii, whence the course will be 
through the South Seas to Japan, India, 
through the Mediterranean, across the At- 
lantic, and around the Horn to San Fran- 
cisco. 

“Sydney McCall” is Mrs. Mary McNeil 
Fenollosa, a native of Alabama, who has 
spent some years in Japan. This is by ac- 
knowledgment of her publishers, and they 
say, also, that her husband, Professor Ernest 
Fenollosa, did not collaborate with her in 
writing “ Truth Dexter” and “The Breath 
of the Gods,” as some acquaintances had 
thought. 


Frederic Harrison is engaged upon a vol- 
ume of reminiscences. For the last four 
years he has lived in retirement in the 
south of England, occupying himself with 
gardening. He has just completed the 
dramatic version of his historical novel, 
“ Theophano,” his last published book. 
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Mr. Munsey has started another new 
monthly, which he has named the Railroad 
Magazine. He says of it: “ The great big 
historical story of how the continent has 
been cleared is an epic too boundless for 
one generation to absorb; but the separate 
tales of individual heroism, of achievement, 
of adventure, and unending struggle; the 
conflict against human and natural forces, 
and the long war with the train robbers in 
which brave messengers fought hand to 
hand with desperadoes in the smoke of six- 
shooters in many a successful defense of the 
strong box and the express car —all make 
links in the chain of events which will ap- 
pear in the pages of this magazine.” 

The West Coast is a new monthly illus- 
trated magazine published at Los Angeles by 
the Grafton Company, beginning with Sep- 
tember. The editor is John S. McGroarty. 

L’Amerika Esperantosto, the first Esper- 
anto journal published in America, has be- 
gun publication at Oklahoma City, Ok. 

Catherine Reed Balentine, only daughter 
of the late Thomas B. Reed, is to publish a 
monthly paper, called the Yellow Ribbon, 
which will be devoted to the interests of 
woman suffrage on the Pacific coast. The 
journal will be published in Monterey, but 
will be edited at the Presidio, San Fran- 
cisco, where Mrs. Balentine’s husband, 
who is a United States army captain, is sta- 
tioned. 

Charles Dwyer, who was for many years 
editor of the Delineator, and to whom is 
due much, if not most, of the credit for hav- 
ing made over what was originally simply a 
fashion sheet into a magazine of general 
literary and artistic merit, has accepted an 
offer from the publishers of the Ladies’ 
World to take editorial charge of that mag.- 
zine, with a view to developing it along 
much the same lines. 

The North American Review is now pub- 
lished twice a month. Ninety-one years ago 
it was first started as a quarterly. After 
sixty years it became a bi-monthly, and it 
has been known as a monthly to a genera- 
tion of readers. In its new shape it will 
appear on the first and third Fridays of 
every month, the first number being that of 
September 7. 





B. A. Mackinnon is now general manager 
of the new Broadway Magazine ( New 
York). He says that a number of new at- 
tractions will be introduced into the art and 
literary departments. 

Edwin Eugene Gay, doing business as the 
Eastern Publishing Company, 61 Court 
street, Boston, has filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy. He owes $3,258, of which 
$330 is secured. There are about seventy- 
five unsecured creditors. The assets are 
estimated at $1,688, of which $1,488 is debts 
due on open accounts. He has forty un- 
liquidated contracts of uncertain value. 

The Atlantic Monthly will be fifty years 
old next year, and is to have special anni- 
versary articles, to celebrate, by some of its 
oldest living contributors, and by its ex- 
editors, of whom the number is double that 
of the ex-Presidents. 

Hampton-Sydney College, at Richmond, 
has a new special department for training 
writers for newspapers and magazines and 
of books. The new department will be put 
in operation at the opening of the term. 

The Thomas Paine National Historical 
Association of New York, formed to per- 
petuate the name, fame, and memory of 
Thomas Paine, the author of “ Common 
Sense,” “Age of Reason,” etc., has been in- 
cornorated at Albany. The association is to 
hold the property in New Rochelle known 
as Paine Square, with the Paine Monument. 

Alexander Muir, the author of Canada’s 
popular patriotic song, “The Maple Leaf 
Forever,” died recently in Toronto. Al- 
though the profits from the sale of this song 
have been very large, the author’s only 
financial return from it was some four dol- 
lars, and the publication of the first edition 
cost him thirty dollars. 

James E. Munson, inventor of Munson’s 
system of phonography, died in New York 
September 7, aged seventy-one. 

Alexander Belford died in Los Angeles 
September 7. 

Miss Rose Porter died at New Haven 
September 10, aged sixty-one. 


Arthur Dudley Vinton died September 13, 
aged fifty-four. 





